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Chapter I | 


Ethnic majority and minority 
youth in multicultural societies 


Sabahat Cigdem Bagci and Adam Rutland 


Today, as a result of significant waves of immigration and globalization, 
many social environments that surround young people are extremely cul- 
turally diverse. Recently collected data demonstrates that not only in the 
US, but also in various parts of Europe, the White majority status popula- 
tion will become a numerical ‘minority’ in the future (U.S. Census Bureau, 
2011). For example, a study in the UK indicated that the total ethnic 
minority status population in the country would make up 44 percent of 
the total population by 2056 (Coleman, 2010). Therefore, how children 
learn to navigate complex relationships in such super-diverse settings is 
even more critical now. At the same time, it is crucial to understand the 
developmental trajectory of the social skills needed to navigate this new 
social context, since many social skills that develop during this period are 
known to be influential in later stages of life (Vernberg, Abwender, Ewell, 
& Beery, 1992; Welsh, Parke, Widaman, & O'Neil, 2001). 

On the one hand, multicultural societies offer a number of challenges 
such as perceived discrimination and intergroup anxiety which often have 
negative influences on the psychological, social, and academic well-being 
of group members (Hood, Bradley, & Ferguson, 2017; Schmitt, Bran- 
scombe, Postmes, & Garcia, 2014; Verkuyten, 1998). However, it is also 
the case that such societies provide many benefits for youth, such as the 
opportunity to expand their sense of self, develop empathy and perspec- 
tive-taking through cross-group friendships, and learn from other cultures 
(Paolini, Wright, Dys-Steenbergen, & Favara, 2016; Pettigrew & Tropp, 
2008). The current chapter will review theoretical and empirical findings 
from contemporary social and developmental research which highlights the 
unique role of multicultural societies in shaping majority and minority 
children’s lives. 


Potential challenges of multicultural societies 


Imagine that you are surrounded by people from diverse backgrounds and 
you are the only one from your own ethnic/cultural background. You may 
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not know what to expect, how to respond, and how to communicate with 
these people coming from a totally different cultural background than 
yours. Certainly, you may expect to receive some negative treatment 
towards yourself, even if you do not encounter any. This is the biggest 
challenge a lot of group members face in everyday intergroup contexts 
where they meet new people from other ethnic/cultural backgrounds. 
Hence, at first glance, a multicultural environment may provide 
a threatening social context where intergroup relations are difficult to initi- 
ate and maintain. Such multicultural contexts may increase the perception 
of discrimination and intergroup anxiety, which in turn do not only lead 
to more negative intergroup attitudes and behaviors, but also relate to 
lower psychological and academic outcomes at the individual level. This 
section will highlight how multicultural social contexts may potentially 
involve ‘dangers’ for minority and majority group youth. 


Perceived discrimination 


In multicultural societies, where social environments such as schools 
include a variety of ethnic/racial groups that are often visible and where 
group membership becomes a salient aspect of identities, children and 
adolescents often experience discrimination. However, increased diversity 
may not readily translate into a hostile social environment where dis- 
crimination is pervasive. Previous research has shown the perception of 
diversity to be positively associated with the perception of discrimin- 
ation (Seaton & Yip, 2008), whereas some studies suggested that minor- 
ities in desegregated settings may report lower levels of discrimination 
(Graham & Juvonen, 2002; Postmes & Branscombe, 2002; Verkuyten & 
Thijs, 2002). Other research studies have shown that increased ethnic 
diversity has a protective role for ethnic minority youth by relating to 
greater levels of social satisfaction and feelings of safety (Juvonen, 
Nishina, & Graham, 2006). These findings indicate that there may be 
a complex relationship between diversity and perceived discrimination in 
various multicultural settings. 

Discrimination, based on any group membership such as race, ethnicity, 
gender, or sexual orientation, involves harmful actions towards specific 
group members because of their group membership (Brown, 2017). 
Although previous research has shown discrimination to be more common 
among minority status group children compared to majority status group 
children (e.g., Verkuyten, 2002; Verkuyten & Thijs, 2002), pervasive dis- 
crimination may be part of the social life of majority status group mem- 
bers too (Coker et al., 2009). Recent research has suggested that majority 
status group Whites have also started to deal with ‘reverse racism’ which 
involves racism from minority status group members (Norton & Sommers, 
2011). Hence, irrespective of group status, it is important to understand 
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how perceived discrimination is likely to have a detrimental effect on the 
well-being of all individuals. 

Ethnic/racial discrimination during childhood and adolescence often 
involves negative treatment based on ethnic/racial group in the school or 
classroom environment. It includes processes such as peer victimization, 
social exclusion, and name calling, which are known to have adverse effects 
on group members’ well-being in various domains (Seaton, Neblett, Cole, 
& Prinstein, 2013; Simons et al., 2002; Verkuyten, 2002; Wong, Eccles, 
& Sameroff, 2003). Empirical evidence demonstrates that perceived dis- 
crimination is related to lower self-esteem and psychological resilience 
(Bagci, Rutland, Kumashiro, Smith, & Blumberg, 2014; Verkuyten, 
1998), lower life satisfaction (Seaton, Caldwell, Sellers, & Jackson, 2008; 
Verkuyten, 2008), and stress, depression, and anxiety-related symptoms 
(Schmitt et al., 2014). Moreover, when these discriminatory behaviors are 
faced in the school environment, it may also have detrimental effects on 
academic outcomes. Previous research revealed that there is a direct nega- 
tive association between perceived discrimination and academic motivation 
(e.g., Verkuyten & Thijs, 2004), and the relationship between perceived 
discrimination and negative school adjustment is found to be mediated by 
increased stress levels in the school environment (Liebkind, Jasinskaja- 
Lahti, & Solheim, 2004). 

Research also suggests there are a number of moderators of the associ- 
ation between perceived discrimination and well-being. For example, 
although discrimination may occur among majority group members too in 
super-diverse social settings, majority group members are less likely to 
show the negative effects of perceived discrimination in their psychological 
well-being (Bagci, RutlandSmith & Blumberg 2014). According to 
Schmitt and Branscombe (2002), the implications of perceived discrimin- 
ation may be different for majority and minority status group members. 
Majority status group members have the structural power in society and 
therefore perceived discrimination does not necessarily correspond to isola- 
tion and stigmatization from society, whereas for the minority status 
group, who have low power within society, it often means social exclusion 
and stigmatization from the wider population, which makes perceived dis- 
crimination more detrimental for them. Nevertheless, empirical research 
looking into effects of perceived discrimination among majority youth is 
scarce, and discrimination towards ethnic majority status youth may be as 
detrimental as discrimination towards ethnic minority youth where status 
imbalance is not that salient (such as in low socio-economic schools). Fur- 
thermore, the source of discrimination, whether it is from peers or adults, 
may indicate the extent to which it is detrimental for well-being (Benner 
& Graham, 2013). Research suggests that discrimination is more harmful 
when it originates from peers, and group level discrimination rather than 
personal level discrimination is more prevalent among both minority and 
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majority status adolescents (Verkuyten, 2002). Findings also demonstrate 
the importance of a positive school racial climate — a positive social atmos- 
phere where diversity is valued — in moderating the effects of perceived 
discrimination on children’s social and developmental outcomes (e.g., 
Brown, 2015). 

An interesting research avenue has shown that lower self-esteem and 
psychological well-being may not be unconditional consequences of per- 
ceived discrimination. A number of studies indicated that perceived dis- 
crimination may influence well-being positively, as individuals are likely 
to attribute failure to external cues and consequently continue to maintain 
high levels of psychological functioning (Brown, Bigler, & Chu, 2010; 
Crocker & Major, 1989). Other research has shown that although the 
direct association between perceived discrimination and psychological well- 
being is negative, perceived discrimination may contribute to well-being 
indirectly by promoting ingroup identification. According to the Rejec- 
tion-Identification Model (Branscombe, Schmitt, & Harvey, 1999), when 
individuals perceive pervasive discrimination, they respond by forming 
a strong identity to these negative intergroup experiences. Consequently, 
such a strong ingroup identification process is likely to be related to 
higher psychological well-being (Armenta & Hunt, 2009; Branscombe 
et al., 1999; Schmitt & Branscombe, 2002). Overall, this research litera- 
ture indicates that perceived discrimination is one potential risk factor for 
youth development, yet such negative experiences are likely to be attenu- 
ated by many individual and social factors. 


Intergroup anxiety 


A further challenge of multicultural societies is intergroup anxiety, which 
may be sometimes as detrimental as perceived discrimination among 
minority and majority group members. Intergroup anxiety is the ‘negative 
feeling or affective state’ derived from intergroup interactions (Levine & 
Hogg, 2010, p. 465) and may be experienced through direct interaction 
with an outgroup member and as a result of anticipation of a future nega- 
tive intergroup experience (Stephan, 2014). Previous research has suggested 
that the structure of the social environment may be a critical aspect of the 
experience of intergroup anxiety and thus multicultural settings may 
create stressful intergroup encounters. For example, status differences, com- 
petition, and ethnic composition have been indicated to be important in 
the emergence of intergroup anxiety (Avery, Richeson, Hebl, & Ambady, 
2009; Stephan, 2014), which could consequently result in a socially exclu- 
sive intergroup setting characterized by high levels of segregation and 
avoidance of intergroup contact. 

Both majority and minority status group youth are likely to experience 
intergroup anxiety (e.g., Plant & Butz, 2006; Plant & Devine, 2003), and 
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research comparing the experience of intergroup anxiety across majority 
and minority youth is mixed. For example, Jasinskaja-Lahti, Mähönen, and 
Liebkind (2011) found that although intergroup anxiety levels were higher 
among majority group adolescents, it was more strongly related to out- 
group attitudes among minority group adolescents. Another study among 
native and immigrant secondary school students in Italy indicated that 
intergroup anxiety was equally likely to be a mediator between contact 
and attitudes among both groups (Vezzali, Giovannini, & Capozza, 2010). 
Nevertheless, majority and minority group members may hold distinct 
motivations behind their intergroup anxieties (Tropp, Mazziotta, & 
Wright, 2016), such that for majority group members intergroup experi- 
ences are considered to be stressful because of the fear of ‘seeming preju- 
diced’, whereas for minority group members, the real challenge is the 
potential of being the targets of discrimination (Devine & Vasquez, 1998). 

Other empirical research has shown that intergroup anxiety is associated 
with both negative cognitive and affective responses to outgroup members 
such as negative stereotypes and attitudes (Pettigrew & Tropp, 2008; Ste- 
phan, Stephan, Demitrakis, Yamada, & Clason, 2000; Stephan, Ybarra, & 
Rios Morrison, 2009), as well as negative contact intentions for future 
interactions (Hutchison, Fox, Laas, Matharu, & Urzi, 2010; Hutchison & 
Rosenthal, 2011). Although research on children and youth’s intergroup 
anxiety has been studied relatively less, it has been found that intergroup 
anxiety is associated with lower levels of self-disclosure (Turner, Hewstone, 
& Voci, 2007). This suggests that intergroup anxiety may be a major obs- 
tacle in multicultural settings leading to less effective communication pat- 
terns and avoidance of further cross-ethnic interactions, consequently 
obstructing the formation of an inclusive social setting. 

Beyond its detrimental effects on outgroup attitudes and behaviors, 
intergroup anxiety is likely to reduce psychological and academic well- 
being of individuals. For example, Mendoza-Denton, Downey, Purdie, 
Davis, and Pietrzak (2002) demonstrated that race-based rejection sensitiv- 
ity — ‘a cognitive—affective processing dynamic whereby people anxiously 
expect, readily perceive, and intensely react to rejection in situations in 
which rejection is possible’ (p. 897) — was related to lower levels of 
belongingness and academic grades among African American university 
students. Hence, negative expectations and the anticipation of rejection is 
likely to undermine motivational outcomes, as well as psychological ones 
(e.g., Reis & Downey, 1999). 

A related construct, stereotype threat, is also a common phenomenon, 
especially in multicultural school settings where group membership may 
be a salient aspect of school experiences. Stereotype threat, that is, per- 
ceived threat based on the knowledge that one is evaluated negatively on 
the basis of his/her group membership, is known to be related to lower 
levels of performance on a related task (Steele & Aronson, 1995). The 
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construct has been consistently observed among various groups, such as 
African Americans performing poorly on academic ability tasks and 
women performing poorly on mathematical tasks (e.g., Spencer, Steele, & 
Quinn, 1999; Steele & Aronson, 1995). This shows that anxieties that may 
stem from the anticipation of future intergroup contact or just the mere 
recognition that one is compared to other groups may evoke negative feel- 
ings and create a stressful environment for certain group members, which 
may eventually reflect on group members’ psychological and academic 
well-being. 


Potential benefits of multicultural societies 


Multicultural societies are difficult, but they do not only offer challenging 
experiences for children and youth: they also offer constructive opportun- 
ities for positive psychological and social development. Previous research 
has provided consistent evidence of children and youth’s preference for 
same-ethnic interactions (Aboud & Mendelson, 1996; McPherson, Smith- 
Lovin, & Cook, 2001) and shown that cross-ethnic relationships are diffi- 
cult to initiate, maintain, and become even less common during transition 
through adolescence (Aboud, Mendelson, & Purdy, 2003; Jugert, Noack, 
& Rutland, 2011; Kao & Joyner, 2004). Although ethnic diversity 
increases the chances that one forms more cross-ethnic interactions (Bagci, 
Kumashiro, Smith, Blumberg, & Rutland, 2014; Quillian & Campbell, 
2003), many children are still inclined to choose others with whom they 
share similarities and common experiences, perhaps because ingroup mem- 
bers provide a more secure environment. Nevertheless, children do engage 
in positive cross-ethnic interactions in multicultural settings and form 
friendships that cross ethnic boundaries (Bagci, Kumashiro, Smith & Rut- 
land 2014), and once they are formed, research suggest that cross-ethnic 
friendships are the best means available to create a socially integrative 
intergroup context. 


Intergroup contact and cross-group friendships 


One of the positive features of multicultural societies is that they provide 
plenty of opportunities to form intergroup relationships. Intergroup con- 
tact theory (Allport, 1954; Pettigrew, 1998) suggested that contact 
between members of different groups is able to reduce prejudice and pro- 
mote positive intergroup attitudes and behaviors. Empirical research has 
consistently shown that children’s intergroup contact experiences are 
related to more positive evaluations of the outgroup across different inter- 
group contexts (see Tropp & Prenovost, 2008). Schools are probably the 
most convenient social settings to provide such opportunities (Thijs & Ver- 
kuyten, 2014; Titzmann, 2014), especially since they encompass many of 
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the contact conditions initially suggested by Allport, including equal 
status and a cooperative learning environment. Nevertheless, ethnically 
diverse classrooms may not readily promote integration at the societal level 
and the potential benefits of multicultural settings may only appear under 
certain conditions. 

Previous research has shown that, like ethnic diversity, intergroup con- 
tact per se may not be strong enough to directly change intergroup atti- 
tudes (Dovidio, Gaertner, & Kawakami, 2003), although contact has been 
found to relate to more positive attitudes, even in the absence of positive 
contact conditions initially proposed by Allport (Pettigrew & Tropp, 
2006). Therefore, rather than superficial intergroup encounters that fade 
away instantly, an established, positive, and reliable cross-ethnic inter- 
action pattern would have stronger effects on intergroup relationships. Pet- 
tigrew (1998) suggested that cross-group friendships are of particular 
importance in changing intergroup relationships, since (a) they involve 
Allport’s contact conditions, (b) they are long-term and stable, (c) they are 
reciprocated, and (d) they include positivity and intimacy, as well as trust, 
self-disclosure, and support (e.g., Pettigrew, Tropp, Wagner, & Christ, 
2011). Empirical evidence also highlighted the special role assigned to 
cross-group friendship potential in contact literature (see Pettigrew & 
Tropp, 2006). Therefore, many research studies have recently started to 
concentrate on the specific role of cross-group friendships among children 
and youth, rather than mere intergroup contact. 

A further promising finding is that cross-group friendships are supposed 
to be effective in promoting intergroup relationships for both majority and 
minority status group children and adolescents, although contact effects 
among minority group members are usually relatively weaker (Pettigrew & 
Tropp, 2006; Tropp & Pettigrew, 2005). Some studies did not observe 
specific differences across status as regards the effects of intergroup contact 
on race-based exclusionary behaviors (Crystal, Killen, & Ruck, 2008). For 
example, in a sample of majority and minority youth in Finland, Jasins- 
kaja-Lahti et al. (2011) found that pleasant personal contact experiences, 
accompanied with positive ingroup norms, were effective in encouraging 
positive outgroup attitudes among minority as well as majority youth. 
Other research has shown that cross-ethnic friendships were more effective 
in improving outgroup evaluations among majority group children, com- 
pared to minority status group children (Feddes, Noack, & Rutland, 
2009), overall suggesting group status as a potential moderator of cross- 
group friendships’ effects on outgroup attitudes. 


Perspective-taking, self-disclosure, and self-expansion 


Previous research has distinguished a number of ways through which inter- 
group contact, in particular cross-ethnic friendships, may promote social 
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integration. While initial studies suggested cognitive mechanisms such as 
learning from the outgroup as a potential explanatory factor between cross- 
group friendships and positive outgroup attitudes, more recent research has 
focused on the affective mediators of intergroup contact (Pettigrew & 
Tropp, 2008). For example, in a study examining relationships between 
Asian and White children in the UK, Turner et al. (2007) found that 
both majority (White) and minority (Asian) status children with cross- 
group friendships displayed more positive intergroup attitudes. The 
authors further discovered that cross-group friendships were effective in 
promoting positive outgroup attitudes through the generation of various 
interpersonal processes such as self-disclosure. Self-disclosure may be par- 
ticularly important in the context of intergroup relationships during early 
adolescence when children start to turn away from their parents and build 
closer relationships with their peers who now constitute a more important 
source of self-worth and comfort for them (Fuligni & Eccles, 1993). 

Self-disclosure is also critical in cross-ethnic interactions, since it paves 
the way to the formation of deeper interpersonal processes such as 
increased empathy and perspective-taking towards the outgroup (Tam, 
Hewstone, Harwood, Voci, & Kenworthy, 2006). Previous research has 
shown that cross-group friendships are likely to promote perspective- 
taking and empathy, and in turn, increased empathy towards the outgroup 
should promote positive outgroup attitudes and relationships (Pettigrew & 
Tropp, 2008). Furthermore, cross-group friendships may support the devel- 
opment of more tolerant attitudes among children and adolescents by pro- 
viding cultural openness (Abbott & Cameron, 2014) and increasing the 
perceived value of diversity (Tropp & Bianchi, 2006). Intergroup contact 
and friendships have been also found to be related to the adoption of 
more tolerant attitudes such as multiculturalism. Accordingly, contact and 
cross-group friendships lead to the reappraisal of the ingroup whereby 
individuals get more distant to their ingroup and eventually display a less 
egocentric and more open view of the world (Deprovincialization Hypoth- 
esis, Pettigrew, 1997). Since contact effects do not only concern attitudes 
and behaviors towards the target outgroup, but often generalize to atti- 
tudes towards other groups (even non-contacted) in different contexts, in 
the long-term, cross-ethnic friendships during childhood and adolescence 
may lead to the development of important perspective-taking and 
empathic skills that are transformed into a more open and understanding 
view of the world in adulthood. 

Another process that may emerge as a result of self-disclosure is ‘inclu- 
sion of the other in the self (IoS)’. Cross-group friendships are likely to 
foster interpersonal processes between the self and a partner from an out- 
group; as a result, children may become more interested in expanding the 
self and use cross-ethnic relationships as an opportunity to self-expand 
(Aron, McLaughlin-Volpe, Mashek, Lewandowski, Wright, & Aron, 2004; 
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Cameron, Rutland, Brown, & Douch, 2006). According to the Self- 
Expansion Model (Aron & Aron, 1986), individuals have a strong desire to 
get close to others in order to expand and improve their own self. This 
need is further characterized by the desire to approach the ones who are 
dissimilar to us, as a way to gain access to resources that may not be pro- 
vided by the ones who are similar to us (Paolini et al., 2016). Therefore, 
against all findings in the friendship literature emphasizing the role of 
homophily in friendship choices, humans may be more motivated to be 
attracted to the ones who are different, as a way to contribute to the self. 
Cross-ethnic friendships, therefore, unlike same-ethnic friendships, are 
important tools to satisfy this need for self-expansion, providing access to 
various resources which may be inaccessible without interethnic contact. 

Self-disclosure may further enhance other interpersonal mechanisms such 
as affirmation of ideal-selves — the extent to which cross-ethnic friends are 
perceived as eliciting the child’s ideal self (Bagci, Kumashiro, Rutland, 
Smith, & Blumberg, 2017). Previous research into interpersonal relation- 
ships literature demonstrates that close others are likely to shape one’s 
motivations and aspirations through affirming the ideal-self (i.e., close 
others supporting the sense an individual has of the ideal person they wish 
to become), and such a process, in turn, is related to closer relationships 
and better personal well-being (Michelangelo Phenomenon, Rusbult, 
Finkel, & Kumashiro, 2009). In a multicultural society, when children’s 
self-esteem declines during early adolescence (Wigfield, Eccles, Mac Iver, 
Reuman, & Midgley, 1991), affirmation of the ideal-self, especially when 
it originates from cross-ethnic peers, would be likely to provide outgroup 
support, encouragement, and opportunity to expand the self in new and 
desirable directions. This is a critical mechanism that reduces negative 
expectations from the outgroup and contributes to positive developmental 
outcomes. Indeed, Bagci et al. (2017) found that for both minority and 
majority status children recruited from super-diverse London schools, 
cross-ethnic friendships promoted academic and psychological well-being 
through increased affirmation of the ideal-self. 


Psycho-social benefits of cross-group friendships 


Beyond the benefits of cross-group friendships in promoting positive 
intergroup attitudes through the generation of self-related interpersonal 
processes, recent research has started to focus on whether children’s cross- 
ethnic friendships in multicultural settings are beneficial for the enhance- 
ment of positive social and psychological outcomes. Apart from empathic 
skills children gain through close cross-ethnic friendships, such friend- 
ships do also provide various unique benefits that may not be obtained 
through same-ethnic friendships. For example, Lease and Blake (2005) 
found that cross-group friendships are related to increased social 
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competence and popularity. Kawabata and Crick (2008) further indicated 
that cross-ethnic friendships, but not same-ethnic friendships, were 
related to social adjustment, assessed by the level of relational inclusion 
and leadership. This shows that beyond the generation of particular skills 
such as perspective-taking and empathy, children with cross-ethnic 
friends are viewed as more skilled and competent than their peers with 
no such friendships. 

Another line of research has indicated that friendships that cross ethnic 
boundaries are also associated with psychological outcomes among children 
and youth. For example, Munniksma and Juvonen (2012) studied the role 
of cross-ethnic friendships on feelings of socio-emotional safety among 
Latino and White American sixth and seventh grade children attending 
multiethnic schools, and found that over time children who had more 
cross-ethnic friends felt safer in the school environment. In a similar vein, 
Kawabata and Crick (2011) demonstrated that such friendships were able 
to decrease potential relational victimization among elemantary school chil- 
dren. A further study by Graham, Munniksma, and Juvonen (2014) also 
showed that cross-ethnic friendships were associated with decreases in per- 
ceived vulnerability. This suggests that cross-ethnic friendships may indi- 
cate that such children live in a predictable, stable, and thereby safe social 
environment where the potential dark side of multicultural societies is felt 
to a lesser degree. 

Cross-ethnic friendships do not only have strong direct association with 
positive developmental outcomes, but they could also function as effective 
protective mechanisms that could potentially buffer the negative effects of 
various risk factors in a challenging multiethnic environment. In a study 
of ethnic minority children, Bagci, Rutland,Smith & Blumberg (2014) 
investigated whether cross-ethnic friendship quantity and quality would 
directly increase psychological well-being and resilience and attenuate the 
negative effects of perceived discrimination on well-being. Findings indi- 
cated that cross-ethnic friendships did not only directly relate to both posi- 
tive developmental outcomes, but they also buffered the negative effects of 
perceived discrimination on mental health such that the detrimental effects 
of perceived discrimination emerged only among minority children with 
lower cross-ethnic friendship quantity. 

While these studies in principle show that multicultural settings offer 
both challenges and benefits, and cross-ethnic friendships may stand as 
important resources of resilience against these real life challenges, recent 
research has indicated that they may not unconditionally provide benefits 
for group members as regards more positive outgroup attitudes, for 
example if the social context is highly conflictual (Bagci & Celebi, 2017) 
or when the quality of cross-ethnic friendships is low (Cernat, 2018). 
Moreover, in a recent study by Brenick, Schachner, and Jugert (2018), 
minority youth’s friendships with majority group members exacerbated the 
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negative role of perceived discrimination on well-being; this effect was pro- 
nounced less among the ones who perceived a more positive racial climate. 
Overall, this suggests that the benefits of cross-group friendships may also 
depend on various factors such as the specific intergroup context involved 
and the quality of relationships. 


Confidence in contact model and cross-ethnic 
friendship self-efficacy 


Based on past research highlighting the benefits of cross-group friendships 
in multiethnic settings, it is critical to explore how and when healthy (i.e., 
close, positive, stable) cross-ethnic friendships are formed. Previous research 
has mainly concentrated on opportunities for contact vs. homophily ten- 
dencies as preliminary factors behind cross-ethnic friendship formation 
(McPherson et al., 2001; Quillian & Campbell, 2003; Titzmann, 2014), 
while other research has focused on specific individual factors such as out- 
group orientation and/or environmental factors such as peer norms and per- 
ceived contact conditions (Jugert et al., 2011; Tropp, O’Brien, & 
Migacheva, 2014). Recently, Turner and Cameron (2016) developed an 
inclusive theoretical model in which children may become ‘contact ready’ 
through various situational and contextual factors. The authors suggested 
that although structural factors such as ethnic diversity is a prerequisite 
for the formation of cross-group friendships, diversity alone may not neces- 
sarily lead to more positive outcomes among children (Brown et al., 2013) 
and the benefits of multicultural social settings may be only provided if 
the setting encourages the formation of more stable and positive cross- 
group friendships. Accordingly, it was suggested that for the promotion of 
cross-group friendships, children should first acquire confidence in contact, 
which is described as a state of readiness to engage in successful cross- 
group friendships (Turner & Cameron, 2016). The authors further pro- 
posed a number of situational and individual factors in fostering confidence 
in contact, including a positive school setting, reduced intergroup anxiety, 
more positive initial outgroup attitudes and social skills such as empathy 
and perspective-taking abilities. Such a high level of confidence in contact, 
in turn, should lead to more benefits from diversity at the intergroup and 
personal level. 

Further empirical research has provided initial evidence for the Confi- 
dence in Contact Model. Bagci, Cameron, Turner, Morais, Carby, 
Ndhlovu, & Leney (forthcoming) introduced a new concept, ‘cross-ethnic 
friendship self-efficacy’, by integrating the cross-group friendship litera- 
ture with Bandura’s Self-Efficacy Theory (1986). Accordingly, the forma- 
tion and maintenance of cross-ethnic friendships in multiethnic settings 
is contingent upon children’s self-efficacy beliefs in forming and main- 
taining successful cross-ethnic friendships. The original self-efficacy 
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theory assumes that the most critical factor behind performing a specific 
behavior/action is how much the individual believes he/she can succeed 
in this behavior/action (Bandura, 1986). Hence, it could be expected 
that children who actually believe that they could initiate and maintain 
cross-group friendships would be more likely to engage in actual cross- 
ethnic friendships. 

The authors further investigated the sources of these self-efficacy beliefs 
and suggested a model in which previously distinguished factors in cross- 
group friendship formation are integrated. The original Self-Efficacy 
Theory stated that the most important antecedent of self-efficacy beliefs is 
past accomplishment (enactive experiences). Accordingly, self-efficacy 
beliefs about cross-ethnic friendships should be based on whether children 
had experienced successful interethnic experiences in the past. This has 
been confirmed in the contact literature showing cross-group friendship 
habits in childhood are reflected in later stages of life (Stearns, Buchmann, 
& Bonneau, 2009). A second potential source of self-efficacy beliefs is vic- 
arious experiences; observing other people to successfully perform 
a behavior increases the belief that one can also succeed in a similar behav- 
ior. This corresponds to vicarious and extended cross-group friendships 
which are likely to promote the formation of direct cross-group friendships 
(Cameron et al., 2006; Feddes et al., 2009; Turner et al., 2007; Wright, 
Aron, Mclaughlin-Volpe, & Ropp, 1997). A third source of self-efficacy 
beliefs from the original theory is social (verbal) persuasion, which high- 
lights the importance of parents and peers in encouraging cross-ethnic 
friendship formation (e.g., Crystal et al., 2008). A final source of self- 
efficacy beliefs is physiological states which include negative emotional 
reactions to intergroup contact such as intergroup anxiety and stress. This 
has been specifically highlighted in the cross-group friendship literature by 
consistent empirical findings about the negative role of intergroup anxiety 
in the formation of cross-ethnic interactions (Page-Gould, Mendoza- 
Denton, & Tropp, 2008). 

Overall, across two studies, Bagci et al. (accepted manuscript) found 
that cross-ethnic friendship self-efficacy was predicted by all sources of 
self-efficacy beliefs (except social norms) and in turn self-efficacy was 
related to greater quality cross-ethnic friendships. Study 2 further incorp- 
orated perceived parental quality into this model and demonstrated paren- 
tal cross-ethnic contact as a further antecedent of children’s cross-ethnic 
friendship self-efficacy (Bagci, Cameron, Turner, Morais, Ndhlovu, & 
Leney, under review). This shows that, as in Turner and Cameron’s (2016) 
Confidence in Contact Model, cross-ethnic friendships are not just 
a natural consequence of ethnic diversity; rather they emerge and exist as 
a function of various complex situational and personal factors in the pro- 
cess. Figure 11.1 depicts the theoretical model of cross-ethnic friendship 
self-efficacy. 
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Indirect contact 
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Intergroup anxiety 
(Physiological states) 


Figure | 1.1 Cross-Ethnic Friendship Self-Efficacy Model 
CEFSE = cross-ethnic friendship self-efficacy. 


Conclusion 


Ethnic diversity may not unconditionally provide positive or negative social- 
developmental outcomes for children and youth. Living in multicultural 
societies may result in a range of developmental outcomes which are contin- 
gent upon whether children transform these characteristics into opportunities 
or challenges. Such a transformation depends on the combination of 
a number of personal, situational, and structural processes involved in the 
setting. Therefore, while ethnic diversity may create an anxiety-provoking 
and exclusive setting where children and youth experience challenges in the 
social context, it can also create a unique, positive, and inclusive interethnic 
environment that could boost children’s personal, interpersonal, and social 
well-being. Under the latter setting, children and youth would be more 
likely to enjoy schooling experiences and fully benefit from the resources 
provided by a multicultural setting. Cross-group friendships constitute one 
potential resource children can rely on, providing unique social skills, such 
as self-disclosure, empathy, and self-expansion, and enabling children to feel 
a sense of belonging and safety in a potentially threatening social setting. 
A number of individual and situational factors are required for the facilita- 
tion of cross-group friendships. Importantly, school and family settings are 
responsible for encouraging a positive and inclusive intergroup setting and 
cultivating self-efficacy beliefs in children towards forming cross-group 
friendships, which should eventually equip children with the unique and 
necessary skills and resources to navigate and succeed in a multicultural 
society. 
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